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What We Want 


UT of the world-war the United States undertakes 

to save the reality of moral principle. Protec- 
tion of Americans who happen to be in the danger- 
zone is merely the incident that brings the principles 
within our jurisdiction. Sometimes force must be 
used to preserve principle, but that method is more 
likely to destroy principle than to preserve it. There- 
fore if principle can be made effective by being held 
up to the light, by being insisted on, by the realiza- 
tion of its rightness, the victory is more fertile and 
progressive by far than is a victory won through 
blows. Of course, this is a conclusion that a certain 
type of intelligence can never understand. That 
type admires and trusts only excitement. It is hap- 
py only on strong meat. An able and interesting but 
military-minded newspaper, the New York Tribune, 
observes: 

The weakest thing in the whole history of Mr. 

Wilson’s administration has been his complete 

faith in the empire of words. 

The New York Evening Post well said that, re- 
garding Mr. Wilson’s conduct of the submarine issue, 
Colonel Roosevelt’s objection was that as much 
might have been accomplished with more noise. The 
Tribune’s view and Colonel Roosevelt’s may seem at 
first sight opposite, but they are identical. They 
both celebrate the flourished stick, the obvious and 
familiar forms of force. They both distrust, and a 
little despise, reliance on the solving power of ideas. 
Ideas when expressed, of course, are words, and the 
President’s ability to use words helps him to trium- 
phant insistence on ideas. The country at large is 
glad to have in the Presidency a man who would 
rather make conquests of principle through firm 
patience, if possible, than through force or fury, be- 
cause the conquests are then more unmixed, more 
certain, and more durable. After the Arabic sank, ten 
people proffered the President advice by telegram 
in forty-eight hours; ten out of a hundred million. 
The gravity of the sinking was recognized, but the 
people felt that their representative was expressing 
their best thought, and by silence they sent their 
confidence. 

The American purpose, in this bitter time, is to 
combat the theory that laboriously acquired moral 
standards can be abrogated by the sword. The best 
way to strengthen those standards is to use them. By 
winning with them instead of with coarser weapons, 
the President can keep the ideal alive in the -surest 
way. We must be ready to back the world’s moral 
rights with force if necessary, but we must realize, 
that if we can avoid that necessity and still success- 





fully enforce our principles, our triumph is finer and 
more lasting than it could possibly be through force 
of arms. We can best assure the survival of ideals 
in the future by using ideals successfully in the 
present. 


Our Defense 


= the present war began, and Harper’s 
Weekly formulated its convictions on national 
defense, it insisted that any sound policy must seek 
better results per dollar of appropriation. It took 
the position that, as we spend almost as much on our 
army now as Germany or France, and counting pen- 
sions more than twice as much as either, we could not 
expect to be in a satisfactory military condition until 
we reformed our ideas. We also pointed out that 
Switzerland had an infinitely more effective system, 
and one entirely without injury to civic conditions, 
at a cost of less than one-thirtieth of what we spend. 
Even omitting our enormous pension lists, the navy 
costs us more than that of any other country except 
Great Britain. We at that time expressed doubt 
whether Congress, with all the howls from various 
localities which enjoy army posts, navy yards, 
favored contracts, could be led to take a more states- 
manlike view of national defenses. Our opinion is 
unchanged. A policy of wasteful expense would not 
be permanent. If we haven’t sense and character 
enough to make a reasonable system of defense out 
ot our present total cost, which almost equals that of 
France and Germany combined, we do not deserve 
safety anyway. Mere expense is no permanent solu- 
tion. Efficiency, patriotism, freedom from political 
and business graft, must be procured, if our position 
is to be actually more secure. 


Quotation 


N OLD scholar, dying, gave his son this parting 

advice, “Verify your quotations.” Also, it is 
well to foresee how far a quotation may lead when 
given in full. Was not Mr. George W. Perkins’ pro- 
posal that the fitting Progressive hymn should now 
be, Lead, Kindly Light, made without due thought? 
Immediately follows, “Amid the encircling gloom.” 
Does “the night is dark and I am far from home,” 
imply regret that the old party was ever abandoned, 
and bewilderment in the effort to return? Another 
part of Newman’s hymn runs: 

Those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 
Those lines will suit some of the returning wanderers 
but not all. 
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Navy Auxiliaries 


i Sow argument for government leadership in build- 

ing up our merchant marine takes in many re- 
spects the same course as the argument about the 
new currency system. Before that system became a 
fact, the warnings against it implied the doctrine 
that only bankers were fit judges of banking prin- 
ciples. Now a similar idea is rampant, that only 
men with money invested in shipping are fit to be 
heard on the need of government’s doing what pri- 
vate so-called enterprise has failed to do. Awesome 
phrases about the government’s going into the bank- 
ing business were noisy then, as phrases about the 
government’s going into the shipping business are 
noisy now. What a state should we have been in 
now if the government had not moved to cure bank- 
ing evils! And if the banks had not taken any stock 
under the new system, the government would have 
taken it all; just as in the proposed Shipping bill it 
will take all, if private capital takes none. 

Naturally just now, in the excitement of the war, 
the aspect of the question that excites most popular 
attention is the naval reserve. Everybody agrees 
that our navy is not homogeneous, and that a navy 
not homogeneous would be badly off in war. One 
thing it lacks most sadly is auxiliaries. Interesting 
figures on this subject have been compiled by the 
Secretary of the Navy, in response to an inquiry from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The estimate is that 
to bring our present fleet to its maximum efficiency 
in time of war there would be required about 400 
merchant vessels for auxiliaries, with a total of 
1,172,000 gross tonnage. In addition, should our own 
coast be invested or even occasionally visited, there 
would be required a large number of small vessels 
fitted for mine sweeping; at least 324, of about 150 
gross tons each. 

Some of these vessels are as follows: 

Fleet Scouts: Number required: 32. Character- 
istics: Fast passenger vessels, of high speed, great 
steaming radius and good sea-keeping qualities. 
Speed 16 knots. District Scouts: Number re- 
quired: 20. Characteristics: Small coastwise 
steamers good sea-keeping qualities, fair steam- 
ing radius. Speed not less than 13 knots. Gross 
tonnage, 1500-2000 tons. Fifteen mine p!anters. 
Not less than 324 mine sweepers. Four fleet 
colliers. At least 200 service colliers. Fifty- 
seven depot colliers. Seven fleet oilers (tankers.) 
Thirty-five service oilers. At least 5 depot oilers. 
Six supply ships: Characteristics: Type of vessel, 
“Towan,” Passenger service American-Hawaiian 
S. S. Co. Four transports: Passenger vessels 
capable of carrying at least 1000 men with their 
impedimenta. Speed at least 14 knots. Gross 
tonnage, at least 4000 tons. Three repair ships. 
Eight ammunition supply ships: Type of vessel, 
“Pastores” United Fruit Co. Four hospital ships. 
Three mine depot ships. Two destroyer tenders. 
Two submarine tenders. Four fleet tenders (tugs.) 

We have given enough of the characteristics 
to hint at the extent and variety of the problem. 
Obviously the tonnage required cannot be supplied 
from vessels now under American registry. Should 
the government take steps, or should it not, to sup- 
ply this most important element of an efficient navy? 

Now then, if we are to have these naval auxiliaries, 
are they to rot in idleness, waiting for war, or -are 
they to be made useful in peace? If they are used 
they will not only pay for their existence, but they 
will be supplying us with trained men also. And 
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they must be trained Americans. Hence the naval im- 
portance of the La Follette Seaman’s Act. 

The government would use the ships on routes 
selected with reference to the development of our 
commerce where development is needed most; rates 
would be fixed with the same object in view; and 
with the same object the quality of the service ren- 
dered would be determined. Does anybody seriously 
believe that any so extensive a step will be taken at 
all if it is not taken by our government? 


Hearst Accuracy 


7 Hearst newspapers all are compelled, as a 
matter of loyalty to their owners’ private poli- 
tics, to hammer the administration, and they do it 
with childlike innocence. For instance: 


There are several statutes which restrict American 
ship owners in the management of their business. 
They cannot buy ships when they like. They can- 
not hire crews when they like. They cannot pre- 
vent crews from deserting their ships. 


What is the statute about buying ships? Or hiring 
crews? It would help us a lot to know. As to “de- 
serting,” that refers to the Seaman’s law, not yet in 
operation. The conditions under which a seaman 
will be able, under the act, to leave his job, are care- 
fully prescribed. If seamen are to be slaves, you 
won’t have Americans on the sea. 


Heroes 


S TO the stanch little band of German Socialists 

who dare to declare for the brotherhood of man, 
demand an end to the reign of hate, and speak out 
against the aggressive demands of their own coun- 
try, are there braver hearts in all Europe? At home 
they are repressed and ostracized. From their 
brother Socialists in France and England they re- 
ceive small help. Will their loyalty be rewarded? 
Yes. Slowly they will gather glory, and also re- 
cruits, by the persecutions they suffer. One day 
they will be reckoned among Germany’s heroes. 
When Germany becomes liberal, they will be power- 
ful in cabinet and legislature. It is not beyond the 
bounds of credibility that one of them may live to 
be president of a republic. 

Aeneas comforted his companions in adversity 
thus: “You have approached both Scylla’s fury, and 
those deep roaring rocks; you are not unacquainted 
with the dens of the Cyclops; resume then your 
courage, and dismiss your desponding fears; perhaps 
hereafter it may delight you to remember these suf- 
ferings. Through various mischances, ‘through so 
many perilous adventures, we steer to Latium, where 
the Fates give us prospect of peaceful settlements.” 
So with one increasing group among the German 


| Socialists. Stick to it, stout-hearted brothers; your 


time is coming. You will remember, years hence, 
how some of you stood to your guns in 1915. 


Labor and War 


URING the Welsh strike, and other labor troubles 
connected with the war, nearly all the emphasis, 
outside of Socialist and Labor circles, has been on 
the lack of patriotism involved in striking at such 
a time. Of course that is one side of it. The other 
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side was refreshingly put by a writer in The Trim- 
med Lamp who said: 


I cannot but feel that if I had to live the life 
which can be seen in the slums of any city, I 
would be far from possessing any affection for the 
nation which permitted such a life to be, and 
even, more or less consciously, obstructed efforts 

at change. I believe that I would consider it a 

vastly higher and more profitable type of patriot- 

ism to starve in a sympathetic strike against self- 

ish privilege than to join with privilege in a war 

on a foreign foe. 

We are all excited now, but down in our hearts, 
in silence, we must admit that the occasional violence 
of labor is aimed at a better object than the unspeak- 
able violence of this war is aimed at; and that the 
constant sacrifices suffered by labor during strikes 
are for an object far more clear than any of those 
for which such mighty sacrifices are now being re- 
quired from every class, including the class whose 
life at any time is little except endurance. 


Chicago’s Mayor 


N OUR issue of September 4th we gave our opin- 

ion of the present city administration in Chicago, 
including special mention of Perey B. Coffin, presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission. We are 
pleased to see that the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of Chicago is active on the trail of Coffin, 
although the chance of getting his scalp with such a 
mayor as Thompson at the head of the government 
is slight. Mr. Thompson said to the voters of Chi- 


cago: 


I favor upholding in spirit and in letter the City 
of Chicago Civil Service law, .. . 
Temporary appointment provisions of the Civil 
Service Act should only be exercised as the law 
implies—“To prevent the stoppage of publie busi- 
ness, or meet extraordinary exigencies, and 
neither political or any other considerations inim- 
ical to the public service should have weight. 
My attitude on the right-of-hearing clause in 
Section 12 of the act will be in strict conformity 
with the plain provisions of same, which grants 
“an opportunity to be heard in his own defense” 
to every officer or employee prior to removal or 
discharge who may have written charges pre- 
ferred against him. 


Since the Civil Service Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, on April 26th, they have been busy laying off 
everybody they could who was appointed for efficien- 
ey, and rushing in their henchmen on all sorts of 
subterfuges, including the subterfuge of temporary 
work, which Thompson had particularly promised 
would not be used. The eagerness to get rid of em- 
ployees who were of no political use is illustrated by 
one case in which an employee in the classified ser- 
vice, whose job was wanted for a temporary ap- 
pointee, was thrown out so precipitately that the 
official discharge paper on file in the office of the 
Commission is stamped “approved” two days before 
the stamp of its receipt. 

The Commission was created to uphuld the Civil 
Service laws. What more disgraceful spectacle than 
for a Civil Service Commission to be discharging its 
own Civil Service employees in order to fill the places 
with temporary appointees rewarded for partizan 
labors. * 

Thompson is making about as bad a record as any 
mayor could make. 








The Demand for Chieabideens 


IR ARTHUR WING PINERO’S yielding to public 
taste, against his own judgment, in giving a hap- 
py ending to his latest play, is put by him on the 
special ground of the general desire for cheerfulness 
during the war. In England and the United States 
managers are strong for a happy spirit in plays in 
the present circumstances. That is an old demand 
of theirs, however, and they are apt to catch at any 
excuse. Public taste made Pinero change the 
Profligate and Kipling the Light That Failed, and 
has forced numberless authors to tack on perfunc- 
tory and illogical endings. France and Germany 
have riper dramatic taste. They are both paying 
more heavily for the war than England, but in Paris 
and Berlin the demand is for the classics in the 
theatre, not for lazy cheer and dramatic anodyne. 
The theatre in those countries is an institution that 
means much to the most intelligent people, while in 
England and the United States it is in the main at 
least nothing better than a commonplace device for 
killing time. 


Coolness and Enthusiasm 


— passing of Chief Bender brings sadness to all 

philosophic fans. Bender had to a thrilling de- 
gree one of the two elements of greatness in action. 
He was about the coolest thing ever seen in emer- 
gencies. He lacked enthusiasm. He had not a 
steady and lasting interest. Many nerves do their 
best in smooth circumstances. A few summon best 
their resources when pressure is severe. Nobody 
ever saw Bender alarmed. If he will not go down 
to history with Radbourne, Clarkson, Mathewson, it 
is only partly because he could not pitch as fre- 
quently. It is partly because they were cool and 
enthusiastic, while he was only cool. He was 
cynical. He had the nerves but not the morals to 
stand at the top. Indifference cost him several good 
years and much reputation. 


Bitter Sweet 


HERE are some natures of whom it is impossible 

to say when they are happy and when they are 
not. In them there is no sharp line between sad- 
ness and enjoyment. Melancholy overlaps happiness. 
The sweeter a joy the more inevitably does it con- 
tain the flavor of tragedy. That even ordinary dis- 
positions have this intermingling, this almost indis- 
tinguishable light and shade, is shown by the popu- 
larity of the serio-comic, and by the popularity of 
fairly sad sentiment. In higher forms it is found 
in most poets. How can one tell just when Shelley 
is happy; or rather how can one divide at any mo- 
ment his complex feelings into sorrow or joy? The 
writer of the Skylark found pleasure in sadness and 
sadness in pleasure. Similarly, in Heine’s most fa- 
miliar poem, seeing the charm and beauty of youth 
brought inevitably its accompanying pain. The poor 
beetle that we tread upon knows only corporal suf- 
ferance, and (pace Shakespeare) very little of that. 
The higher the mental development, the more is 
pain distilled from each fact of life, even from joy; 
but on the other hand, thank heaven, the more also 
is there worth and significance in every fact of life, 
even in sorrow. 




















Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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Like the Copper-head a pest of our public parks, it emits noxious fumes which, while not actually poisonous, are mins 
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London in War-lime 


By W. T. COLYER 


OT long ago there appeared in Punch a cartoon 
N showing a dinner-party taking place in a cellar. 

The fare was of the poorest, and every one of 
the diners was depicted as a nervous wreck. This was 
a representation, so the cartoonist explained, of London 
life as imagined in Berlin. In a time like the present 
there is plenty of scope for imagination, and some 
strange fictions certainly gain currency. The present 
article presents an unvarnished record of the external 
changes in London life, as they appeared to one who 
has recently left that city after being in business there 
for fourteen years: 

The first and most striking change is, of course, the 
multitude of soldiers. Those who speak as though the 
British armies were composed mainly of Scotchmen and 
Colonials are talking nonsense. The soldiers who 
throng the metropolis are, to a very large extent, them- 
selves Londoners. The overwhelming majority of them 
are Englishmen. By the way, wherever one turns, 
one comes upon soldiers; preoccupied and always 
hurrying staff-officers, with scarlet bands around their 
caps (these, especially in the neighborhood of the War- 
Office); battalions of Territorials on route marches; 
military bands everywhere; sentries with fixed bayonets 
guarding railroad tunnels and bridges, electric light sta- 
tions, gas and water works and the like; recruiting 
sergeants with brilliant ribbons in their caps; soldiers 
taking their pleasures on furlough; wounded soldiers, 
hobbling on crutches or carrying their arms in slings, or 
sunning themselves in the porches or on the verandas 
of the great hospitals, or being taken for airings in taxi- 
cabs. Of the men who are not in khaki, a large pro- 
portion are wearing badges of one sort or another to 
indicate that they are “on war-service,” special con- 
stables, or members of the various volunteer corps 
which are giving military-training to men who are in- 
eligible for the regular forces. 

Besides the ordinary soldiers and sailors, a new class 
of fighting-men are much in evidence with their ap- 
paratus: I mean the antiaircraft section, in their blue 
uniforms, and with their great gray motor lorries and 
cars carrying sinister-looking guns pointing up into the 
heavens. Here and there one comes upon an antiair- 
craft gun upon a more solid and lofty foundation, guard- 
ed by men in the same blue uniform. If common talk 
is to be believed, there are many more of these guns 
mounted in places not exposed to public view. At night 
the section is even more in evidence than during the 
day—with its brilliant searchlights sweeping the skies, 
and, on the occasions of Zeppelin raids, with its armored 
cars rushing about to take up favorable positions. While 
on the subject of aircraft, it may be mentioned that, 
for a considerable time, the flying-exhibitions at the 
great aerodrome at Hendon, a suburb on the north- 
western fringe of London, were prohibited. They have 
now been resumed. One occasionally sees a British air- 
ship or observation balloon hovering over the city, and 
not infrequently suburban residents are awakened in the 
“wee sma’ hours” by the whizz of an army aeroplane. 
But so limited is the effect of the Zeppelins that only 
residents in the localities actually passed over are aware 
that a raid is taking place. 

From Zeppelins to placards may seem a far cry. 
The transition is suggested by the drawings which are 
posted up in various public places, and from which the 
civilian-population may gradually learn to distinguish 
British from German aircraft. These drawings are 


accompanied by full directions, issued by authority of 
the chief commissioner of police, as to the wisest things 
to do in various contingencies. Other placards contain 
lists of regulations and offenses under the Defense of 
the Realm Act—an act of Parliament which legalizes 
almost any orders or prohibitions the government may 
choose to issue. Then there are the innumerable and 
highly-colored posters urging young men to enlist in 
the armies and informing them exactly how to do so. 
Some of these posters are in very dubious taste, and 
their wording is a little difficult to reconcile with the 
lofty moral sentiments expressed concerning the war by 
Mr. Asquith and other members of the government. It 
should, however, be remembered that these posters are 
not strictly official publications. The responsibility for 
them rests with the semiofficial Recruiting Committee, 
in consultation with professional advertisers who seem 
to think that you should appeal to a man to lay down 
his life for his country by precisely the same methods 
that you would use to persuade him to buy So-and-So’s 
soap or Somebody Else’s tea. 

In the street-cars and on the railroads you are again 
reminded that you live in a city liable to Zeppelin at- 
tacks. All blinds must be drawn after dark in the 
trains, and passengers are warned to make certain that 
the train is actually stopping at a station, before they 
alight. Under the English system of providing doors 
for each compartment of the carriage, out of which the 
passenger steps directly onto the platform, it is much 
easier than in America to alight in error, and to do so 
may mean a nasty fall in the dark, perhaps onto a 
parallel line of tracks. In the street-cars all lamps are 
darkened, and it is impossible to read the newspaper 
with any comfort in the dim light. When crossing 
bridges over water all lights are extinguished, as the 
glow cast upon water has been found to be very helpful 
to airmen trying to locate themselves at night. For 
similar reasons all brilliant shop-fronts and powerful 
headlights on automobiles which would cast a glow on 
the surface of the streets are prohibited. The street- 
lamps also are darkened, and all vehicles, - including 
bicycles, must carry red tail-lights to minimize the 
risks of accidents. The oculists are quarreling among 
themselves as to whether the condition of the streets at 
night is going to be good or bad for their business; 
some saying that the darkness will rest the business- 
man’s eyes, others that the sharp contrasts between nor- 
mal lighting within doors and the pitchy blackness with- 
out will be a bad strain. 

The service of motor-omnibuses is much curtailed, 
as the buses are being used in hundreds for army trans- 
port purposes. The newspapers occasionally bring out 
photographs of them by roadsides “somewhere in 
France,” with their old route numbers and destinations 
still visible after all the wear and tear they have under- 
gone. 

Notwithstanding the libels of armchair cynics, the 
amusements -of the people are vitally affected. There 
has been no first-class cricket this summer; and sport 
generally has languished. There were football matches 
last season, it is true; but even in war-time the hardly- 
driven workers need some relaxation, and they probably 
do more good in refreshing themselves by occasionally 
watching a football match than is ever done by the 
amply leisured gentlemen who waste time and temper in 
writing sneering criticisms upon them. Musical societies 
are seriously affected by the dearth of male singers 
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and players. Great sections of the people’s parks are 
taken for military purposes, and the four great show 
places of London, the Crystal Palace, Earl’s Court, 
the White City, and the Alexandra Palace, have been 
in the possession of the authorities for many months 
as camps for British troops, Belgian refugees or German 
prisoners. 

Finally, one cannot help noticing the activities of 
women. The bulk of the suffrage societies have con- 
verted themselves into voluntary organizations for 
emergency work in connection with the war. So far did 
the National Union of Women Suffrage Societies go in 
this direction that serious changes have taken place 
at headquarters, owing to the objections of a minority 
containing some of the ablest and hitherto most trusted 
leaders. On every hand one sees uniformed women be- 
longing to the various nursing organizations and to the 
emergency corps that have been formed with the view 





of carrying on the nation’s business by the substitution 
of temporary female labor for that of men who have 
joined the forces. Women are serving in stores, work- 
ing elevators, acting as booking clerks and ticket col- 
lectors on the railroads, forming special police corps for 
the advice and protection of girls and women in the 
neighborhoods of the military camps, filling up va- 
cancies in banks and other business offices, turning up in 
all sorts of unexpected places. For domestic service 
they are almost unobtainable. The other changes I have 
mentioned seem temporary and incidental, and it is said 
that the influx of womanhood into the business activities 
of the nation is of a similar character. Perhaps so. 
Nevertheless, the intelligent observer cannot help won- 
dering whether, despite the most positive assertions to 
the contrary, he is not witnessing, in this influx of 
fcmininity to the fields of masculine endeavor, the be- 
ginning of a social revolution. 


An Old Wife’s Song 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


HEN I was young and my days were long 
I heard my grandmother’s spinning-song, 
She sang and spun while I sat by her knee 
And this was the song my granny sang me: 
‘The man shall take and the woman give 
All the days that they both shall live, 
Woman shall give and the man shall take 
Till the sky fall through and the wide earth break!” 


When I was young and the world was new 

I loved a lad and he loved me true; 

He could have won me easy as could be, 

But oh, he -was still with the fear of me: 

I longed to speak and to make him glad, 

But I was a lass and he a lad, 

I could not speak though no word be spoken, 

And I held my tongue till my heart was broken: 

For woman gives and the man must take 

Though her life may spoil and her heart may break— 
For man must take and the woman give, 

Though it spoils all the days that they both must live! 


When I was grown and was full wife-old 

A man there came and his love was bold; 

I wished him neither nigh nor yet away, 

I had no will to tell him yea or nay 

But a lass must wed ere her fading, and in sooth 
All a woman’s gold is her face and her youth, 

So I gave him my hand, though ’twas naught to me, 
For what but a wife can a poor lass be? 

For man will take and a woman give— 

What is there else when a woman has to live? 

For woman must give if the man will take, 

And buy with her youth till her youth shall break! 


When my man was wed and his love was through 

I bore him a son, as I was glad to do, 

When he was through with courting and calling me his 
dear 

I bore him a man-child for each wedded year: 

I gave them my youth and my looks and my tear: 

I gave them the strength of all my years, 

So my life was broken when they went from me, 

Yet what beside a mother may a good wife be? 

For woman gives and the man will take 

And go his ways though her heart may break— 

For man shall take and the woman give 

All through the years she is bound to live! 


And now I’m old and none pays me heed, 

For I’ve no gift that a man may need, 

And when I was young a long time ago, 

For this is never my world I used to know! 

For down through the land a maid may pass 

As if she were a lad and not a lady-lass, 

She gives and she takes, and stands or may fall 

As if she were a strong man and not a maid at all! 

And she takes what she’d take, and she gives what 
she'd give, 

For this is a world where a lass must live— 

And can it be that the world’s made new 

And the sky is fallen and the world broke through? 
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OWHERE in Europe has the hand 

of war fallen more heavily than in 

Serbia. Not even in Belgium and 
Poland have the material and moral re- 
sources of the people been taxed to such 
an extent.:,With her sister kingdom and 
contiguous ally, Montenegro, she is 
so shut up in her distant corner of Eu- 
rope as to be almost inaccessible to those 
who have been generously succoring the 
other suffering lands. Had the Serbs not 
been a people of extraordinary hardi- 
hood they could never have survived the 
frightful onslaught of Austria or the al- 
most equally frightful epidemic that suc- 
ceeded it. 

These two experiences are now pass- 
ing into history, and only their scars re- 
main. There is not an Austrian left in 
Serbian territory except the thousands 
of prisoners that swarm in every city, 
and the typhus that claimed victims by 
the thousand is now disappearing. But 
we are never allowed to forget that a 
state of war exists. The bombardment 


- of Belgrade, which. began almost a year 


ago, still continues at intervals, but less 
one-sidedly than before. On the hills 
above the city there are now four British 
naval batteries, two French and one Rus- 
sian, while six French aeroplanes are now 
accommodated in the valley behind, well 
out of range of the Austrian fire. We 
have learned to recognize immediately 
the sound of one of these machines buz- 
zing overhead and the detonation of the 
shrapnel shells that the enemy send to 
greet the birdmen every time they ven- 
ture across the river. Almost every day 
finds little groups of citizens gathering 
in the streets to watch the puffs of 
smoke approach nearer and nearer to 
the daring aviator until, having made his 
observations he returns to the shelter of 


the hills, leaving behind the last shells 
that burst with the sharp claps over- 
head. Nor are these groups quite out of 
danger from flying metal. Though no 
deaths have as yet been reported, a per- 
fect hail of bullets fell one day in the 
grounds of the American Red. Cross 
Hospital, causing a general rush for 
shelter. 

The Austrian aviators are not in- 
active either. Only a few days ago we 
were treated with a spectacular battle in 
the sky, during which the Frenchman 
outmaneuvered his antagonist and drove 
him back across the Save. One of their 
reconnaissances was so successful, how- 
ever, as to discover the position of one of 
the British batteries. A bombardment 
was opened soon after of a most terrific 
character. Twelve-inch shells were used, 
and planted with remarkable accuracy. 
We could hear the “whoosh, whoosh” of 
the projectiles coming through the air, 
and then the ear-splitting detonation and 
the sharp whirring of jagged fragments 
flying in all directions. The first shell 
fell quite short, and the second, but soon 
two fell in succession directly between 
the guns blowing up the connecting 
trenches. Another blast made a crater 
eight feet deep and twenty feet in 
diameter within fifteen yards of one of 
the guns and so powerful was the con- 
cussion that one of the men was thrown 
flat on the ground, though unwounded. 
This was the only injury done, however, 
for the guns were thereafter moved to 
another position. The appearance of 


the ground afterward was sufficiently 
striking. The huge craters made by the 
shells were scattered widely over the 
position and at almost every step frag- 
ments of shell could be picked up. The 
projectiles did not all burst, and we 


In Stricken Serbia 


By WILLIAM WARFIELD 





found that those that failed to do so 
went through the soil as if that had been 
butter, making a clean hole twenty feet 
deep by actual measurement. 

One of the chief objects of the bat- 
teries is to prevent boats going down the 
Danube to communicate with Constanti- 
nople through Bulgaria. It is now two 
months since the last determined effort 
was made to get a large store of am- 
munition out by this route. The barge 
that contained it was hit by a shell from 
a Serbian battery which detonated the 
cargo causing such a tremendous ex- 
plosion that fragments of the barge were 
thrown far up on shore. It is only a 
week, however, since a small despatch- 
boat tried to get by under the protec- 
tion of one of the famous monitors. It 
was discovered and bombarded from all 
sides by the Serbs and their allies. The 
shells bursting over the Danube with 
vivid flashes of light presented a beau- 
tiful, if terrible, picture. The Austrians 
soon began to retaliate, firing at the bat- 
teries and into the city, so that the air 
became vibrant with the pandemonium 
of firing and bursting shells. A burst of 
flame on the despatch-boat showed that 
it was hit and we saw it run ashore. 
Then the monitor retired and the can- 
nonading died down. But a parting shot 
from the Austrians fired into the city 
struck the house next to the British 
Legation, blew its whole front into the 
street and killed a man and two children. 
It was their revenge for the loss of their 
boat. Belgrade has lost practically all 
of its public buildings, and many dwell- 
ing houses, but the casualties in the city 
have not been very severe. It is the 
region in the northwest of Serbia where 
the Austrians first invaded the country 
that has suffered most. Its chief town is 
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Shabats, a port 
on the Save, of 
about _ fifteen 
thousand in- 
habitants, un- 
fortified, and 
practically un- 
defended. At 
the beginning 
of hostilities a 
hail of shells 
was poured in- 
to it in spite 
of the article 
in The Hague 
Convention 
that prohibits 
the bombard- 
ment of unfor- 
tified places. 
Long after 
every soldier had been withdrawn this 
shelling continued. Then the Aus- 
trians crossed the river, announced 
through their press that they had taken 
the great fortress of Shabats, set the 
city on fire, cracked the safes and 
pillaged the stores. All the men who re- 
mained, and many women, were impris- 
oned in the church which had been half 
ruined by the shell-fire. Then squads 
were marched out from time to time 
and shot while the others were sent 
across into Hungary to interment camps 
where hundreds have since died of dis- 
ease. At the time of my visit the city 
was a mass of ruins, the walls alone re- 
maining, pierced by shells and gutted by 
fire, excepting only a few buildings that 
had been used by the Austrians. The 
name of Shabats deserves to go down 
to history with that of Louvain. 

The countryside for miles around 
shares the devastation of its capital. In 
the villages almost every house is burned 
as well as the outbuildings, with which 
have perished reserve supplies of food, 
implements and household necessities. 
The cooking utensils, being of copper, 





Above—A Serbian family leaving the ruins of what was once “home.” 
Below—The primitive method of drawing water in Serbia. 


were gathered up by cart-loads and sent 
to the Austrian munition factories. 
Thousands of refugees fled before this 
destruction and many of them are now 
returning in thin, wasted groups of wo- 
men and children. I have seen them, 
homeless and helpless, poking amid the 
ruins of their burned cottages, aimlessly 
striving to recover something from the 
general desolation. They are utterly 
destitute and dependent upon the char- 
ity of their more fortunate neighbors. 
There is absolutely nothing to eat in this 
region but maize, to the use of which the 
invaders were not accustomed though it 
is an important crop here. Most of it 
was burned but fortunately some re- 
mains, though practically all the wheat 
and live stock was consumed or carried 
away. To feed these sufferers from out- 
side is almost impossible as the country 
is not reached by the Serbian railway 
system, and the roads are utterly ruined 
by the passage and repassage of the 
armies. Ox-carts alone can make the 
journey, and these are very scarce be- 
cause so many cattle have either been 
killed for food or lost in service. 





A little, nar- 
row-gage rail- 
way runs from 
Shabats across 
the northwest- 
ern corner of 
Serbia to Las- 
nitsa on the 
Drina. This 
little town has 
suffered almost 
as much as 
its larger neigh- 
bor, as its 
streets of black- 
ened walls at- 
test. Near by 
it is Mt. Tser 
where the Aus- 
trians suffered 
their terrible 
defeat in August and above it is Mt. Gut- 
chevo, scene of the most stubborn fighting 
in Serbia. It is a long ridge rising some 
three thousand feet above the broad val- 
ley of the meandering Drina across which 
rise the lofty heights of Bosnia. Ascend- 
ing the slopes through upland pastures 
and groves of beech we found on the 
summit proof of the bitter contest that 
was waged there for two months. After 
their defeat at Mt. Tser the Austrians 
entrenched themselves strongly along 
the top of the ridge. The Serbs 
climbed up through the beech woods, 
foot by foot, yard by yard, until they 
dug their trenches also along the top 
of the ridge. There they are today, often 
within twenty yards of the Austrian 
positions. The whole summit of the 
ridge is littered with the paraphernalia 
of war, cartridge cases, broken rifles, 
shell fragments, caps, coats, canteens, 
hand grenades, and in some places un- 
buried bodies that no one has had time 
to cover. Where the fighting took place 
in the woods the trees have been riddled 
through and through with bullets, and 
many trees have fallen from the effects 
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of rifle-fire alone. The Austrian side of 
the hill is terraced with rows of neatly 
built huts arranged according to bat- 
talions. An examination of this evi- 
dence shows that the Austrians had re- 
serves enough to work in three shifts ac- 
cording to the usual method of trench 
fighting. On the Serbian side, however, 
no such arrangement appears, for the 
Serbs had no reserves but had to keep 
at it all the time. I met a young re- 


servist who had been called to the colors 
from a law school and had found him- 
He told 


self on Gutchevo soon after. 
me that for 
seven weeks he 
never left the 
trenches. Food 
was served to 
the men there 
and they slept in 
dugouts cut in 
the side. This 
began in the 
height of sum- 
mer and con- 
tinued until the 
leaves had fal- 
len, when the 
Serbs had to re- 
tire before the 
third invasion 
that ended in 
the final terrible 
defeat of the 
Austrians in De- 
cember. 

When I saw it 
Gutechevo was 
fresh with new 
leaves and rich 
pastures that 
there were no 
herds to enjoy. 
Picturesque 
farmsteads, nes- 
tling amid blos- 
soming fruit 
trees, were de- 
serted, or inhab- 
ited only by 


tired, destitute 
women and chil- 
dren. This is 


the condition of 
the countryside 
for miles around 
and far along 
the road to 
Valievo. This 
way bears the 
unmistakable 
signs of having 
been the scene of a frantic flight and an 
unremitting pursuit. Broken wagons are 
encountered, places where ammunition 
and equipment have been burned or 
buried, and innumerable shallow graves 
of transport-animals. 

Valievo is the northwestern terminus 
of the Serbian railway system being con- 
nected by a narrow-gage road with the 
main line from Nish to Belgrade. It is 
a pretty little town of wide streets and 
one-storied, stuccoed houses. On ac- 
count of its railway facilities it is the 
headquarters of the first Serbian army 
although situated one hundred miles 
from the frontier by road. The Aus- 
trians too used it for their headquarters 
but fortunately their career of fright- 
fulness was over when they reached it, 
and they did no more than carry off a 










few innocent citizens into captivity. 
Their organization here, however, was 
utterly demoralized, and when the Serbs 
entered the city after a battle on the 
outskirts they found a dreadful con- 
fusion. Crowding the station platform 
were sick and wounded that had had no 
attention for days, while the hospitals 
were crowded to the limit of their capac- 
ity. Food supplies, munitions and equip- 
ment of all sorts were left lying around, 
and the quarters occupied by soldiers 
and officers were in an inconceivable 
state of disorder and insanitation. Add- 
ed to this there were in and 
about the town thousands of 


anes 


Above—Remains of a house in Belgrade struck by an Austrian shell. 
Below—The Army Museum in Belgrade, destroyed by the Austrian bombardment. 


refugees from the desolated districts. 

Among the sick lying on that station 
platform, without protection from the 
December cold, in the hospitals and the 
rude shelters of the refugees, was an 
enemy destined to prove even more 
dangerous than Austria. Typhus had 
broken out among the disorganized 
troops in Valievo, and spread to the 
refugees. Breeding rapidly in the filth 
of those surroundings it soon reached 
a point at which it could not be checked. 
The Serbs always treat wounded pris- 
oners equally as well as their own men 
and so, not knowing the nature of the 
disease that had broken out, they treated 
them all in the same hospitals. The re- 
sult was that all soon caught the epi- 
demic, and it spread to the soldiers, and 
the thousands of prisoners that were 


crowding in from all sides. Meanwhile 
the railroad was thrown open to traffic 
practically free and the panic-stricken 
refugees made their way to Nish and 
other localities carrying the infection 
with them. Congestion made it neces- 
sary tO move prisoners away by the 
thousand to all parts of the kingdom. 
Wounded men followed carrying typhus 
to every hospital centre in Serbia. Fresh 
outbreaks in various places caused local 
stampedes so that the disease was car- 
ried to every possible locality from Bel- 
grade to Gevgeli on the Greek frontier, 
where it ran through the American Red 
Cross Hospital, causing the death of two 
doctors and bringing down nine out of 
twelve nurses. In Valievo at the 
end of January there were over three 
thousand cases; in March 
the number had gone 
down to one 
thousand six 
hundred; and by 
the end of April 


to nine hun- 
dred. Today 
there are every- 
where a few new 
cases appearing 
from time to 
time but the 


back of the epi- 
demic is broken 
and it remains 
to stamp out 
the last trace of 
infection so that 
the disease may 
not return with 
renewed viru- 
lence next win- 
ter. 

To accomplish 
this end _ the 
friends and al- 
lies of Serbia 
have rallied 
bravely to her 
aid. A British 
mission from the 
Royal Army 
Medical Corps 
arrived in Feb- 
ruary and im- 
mediately stop- 
ped passenger 
traffic on the 
railways for a 
month, taking 
the first step 
toward prevent- 
ing the spread of 
the disease. Lady Paget’s mission, the 
units of the American Red Cross and a 
large force of French army doctors 
were already on the ground and did 
incalculable service in caring for the 
stricken. 

Against the Austrians and against 
typhus Serbia is now well guarded. The 
problem that remains unsolved is how 
to keep the wolf from the door of the 
ordinary peasant. Agriculture is at a 
standstill in many districts, and carried 
on only by old men and women in 
others. Both in America and in England 
a certain amount of work is being done 
for agricultural relief, but more must be 
undertaken, if this brave little country is 
to be saved from the danger of famine. 
The crying need of Serbia today is for 
agricultural relief. 








ROYAL COMMISSION, consider- 
ing the falling birth-rate of New 
South Wales, in 1904, reported 
that, it was due to the artificial limita- 
tion of families, and that this limitation 
was pernicious from every viewpoint. 

The New South Wales changing birth- 
rate is typical of newly-developed coun- 
tries. In 1860, 42.11 babies were born 
per thousand population. This is a high 
rate for a civilized country. The cir- 
cumstances were these: Thousands of 
settlers were flocking into the county. 
The large proportion of these were men 
and women of child-producing age. 
Thousands of babies who might have 
been born in Great Britain were born in- 
stead in New South Wales. The popula- 
tion contained very few elderly people. 
These two factors made the number of 
infants in proportion to the rest of the 
population abnormally large. 

Forty years later these exceptional 
conditions had changed. The population 
no longer held so unusually large a pro- 
portion of child-producing couples. More 
over, living-conditions had altered. The 
natural resources of the land did not 
yield so quick a return. Frontier con- 
ditions had given way to town and city 
ways. Life offered more physical com- 
fort, but competition made the struggle 
for existence more complicated. At this 
time knowledge of contraception began 
to be disseminated. The birth-rate fell 
rapidly from the high point of 42.11 in 
1860 until in 1903 it had gone down to 
25.55 per thousand. It was in the fol- 
lowing year that the Royal Commission 
gathered to consider the matter. 

The chief witnesses were ministers, 
doctors and pharmacists. Each one ex- 
pressed the deepest horror and disgust 
at the “moral perversion” which showed 
itself in the artificial limitation of fam- 
ilies. 

In a previous article we quoted the 
denunciations of the Catholic bishop. The 
Protestant ministers were equally em- 
phatic. The Most Rev. William Sau- 
marez Smith, Lord Archbishop of Syd- 
ney, Metropolitan and Primate, said: 

“T think this practise is a sin against 
God, a sin against nature, and a sin 
against society.” 

Another Church of England clergy- 
man testified: 

“My own view in regard to this ques- 
tion would be summed up practically in 
one word, ‘Murder’.” 


The pharmacists and doctors who fol- 
lowed the clergymen were equally 
vehement in their protests of disap- 
proval. The opinion was sometimes ex- 
pressed that a woman who used contra- 
ceptives would be likely to use aborti- 
ficants, but no one continued this form 
of reasoning to its logical conclusion that, 
once the habit fastened itself upon her 
she would proceed to infanticide, and 
then, the habit growing stronger, to the 
murder of her older children, and finally 
—unhappy creature—to a _ herodian 
slaughter of the innocents. 
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Opposition to F amily Limitations 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


The physicians lumping together all 
forms of contraception brought a blanket 
charge against them. They ignored the 
fact that some contraceptives are used 
by men and some by women and lay 
the emphasis on the effect upon women. 
They charge contraception with impair- 
ing or ruining general health, bringing 
on distress of mind or body, filling the 
insane asylums with women, deranging 
the nervous system, encouraging invalid- 
ism, affecting the curability of some 
forms of insanity and making women 
look old. The data upon which these 
opinions are based is not given. 

The only reply which regulationists 
can make to the general assertion that 
the limitation of families is always harm- 
ful is the equally general assertion that 
it is not always harmful. This battle- 
dore-and-shuttlecock form of discussion 
brings us nowhere. "Tis mince—’Tisn’t 
mince. 

A more concrete statement is: “This 
mass of evidence amply proves that the 
practise of preventing conception, no 
matter what method is adopted, is the 
cause of many dire ills, far worse than 
any bad consequences that could natural- 
ly result from the bearing and rearing 
of children. That same year there were 
in New South Wales 305 deaths in 
childbed and the average for the 12 
previous years had been 6.9 per thou- 
sand. Among the consequences which 
are less dire than the consequences of 
contraception are puerperal phlegmasia 
alba, dolens, embolus, sudden death, 
puerperal septicaemia, etcetera. Women 
accept these risks with extraordinary 
matter-of-factness and it ill becomes any 
man to minimize the dangers of child- 
bearing to enlarge upon the dangers of 
limitation. Far better would it be for 
antiregulationists to submit definite 
figures of the mortality, insanity, and 
morbidity resulting from the artificially 
controlled limitation of families, for com- 
parison. 


THER witnesses testified that limi- 

tation results in the loss of self-re- 
spect and distinct disintegration of 
character. Said one: 

“The effect upon the character of 
those who follow such practises would 
be a very complete one. One of the 
early effects would be diminution of re- 
ligious feeling, with the loss of any ap- 
preciable religion whatever. Next there 
would be a loss of the philanthropic 
feeling, a decline in sympathy; even 
neighborliness and good citizenship and 
almost everything you could associate 
with the word ‘enthusiasm’ would be 
threatened and likely to disappear. The 
mental and moral effects I take to be 
unmistakable.” 

The profound disapproval of the limi- 
tation of families expressed by the Royal 
Commission had an extraordinary effect 
upon the birth-rate, for extra babies 
were born even as the commission was 
speaking its stern denunciations. The 
year previous the rate had been only 








25.55 per thousand. That year it was 
27.06. It continued to rise every year, 
till in 1912 it was 29.90. Better still, the 
death-rate, which had fallen with the 
lowered birth-rate, continued to fall. 
Ross states that New South Wales, with 
lower birth-rate than England’s, has 
less than one-half England’s sterile mar- 
riages. The country is famous for its 
low infant-mortality. The result of this 
happy combination is a remarkable in- 
crease in population. The natural in- 
crease for 1912 was 19.04 per thousand 
population. New South Wales exhibits 
that most desirable of all conditions: A 
low and very generally regulated birth- 
rate, and as a parallel, a very low death- 
rate. 


Two other opponents of family limita- 

tion by contraception, I group with 
the Royal Commission, in order to show 
from what widely differing grounds anti- 
regulationists reach their common de- 
cision: Alfred Baker Read, an English 
sociological writer, is a strange colleague. 
He holds that contraception will result 
in a lowered birth-rate only in the bet- 
ter stock, without affecting the poor 
stock because its practise calls for “a 
great amount of moral character, or self- 
restraint, of thoughtfulness for the fu- 
ture.” Yet he feels keenly the disadvan- 
tages of overlarge families. A method 
must be found of reducing the size of 
families without shearing the joy from 
passion. Mr. Read finds this method 
in—infanticide. In all seriousness he 
advises reviving the Spartan custom 
of putting to death undesirable infants. 
This will, he tells us, avoid the sin and 
restraint of contraception as well as 
the danger and pain of abortion at the 
same time that it brings small-family 
prosperity to the individual and the 
nation. 

A third viewpoint is presented by Dr. 
F. W. Foerster, of the University of 
Ziirich, in his Marriage and the Sex 
Problem: Although not a Catholic he 
walks by their side in this discussion to 
a certain point, where he turns in a 
diametrically opposite direction. Dr. 
Foerster believes in the fundamental an- 
tagonism of body and spirit and teaches 
that man can attain to spiritual heights 
only by repression of material desires. 
Concerning the limitation of families, 
Dr. Foerster feels that prevention of 
conception merely frees sex from pro- 
ducing its normal results; the very re- 





sults which have in the past so power- 


fully contributed toward self-discipline 
and self-control. 


Thus, three dissimilar judges, the New 
South Wales Commission, Alfred Baker 
Read, and Dr. Foerster, unite in stigma- 
tizing contraception as a sin for three 
different reasons: Because it lowers the 
birth-rate; because it interfers with pas- 
sion, and because it removes responsibil- 
ities. And the respective remedies of- 
fered are: Unlimited child-bearing, in- 
fanticide, and sexual abstinence. 
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A Musty Fort m a Modern Crisis 


By ALLENE TUPPER WILKES 


visions there can be no better time 
or place than at the hour of sunset 
on the malecén of Vera Cruz. 

Earlier there is a lazy activity of 
landing wares, of loading boats, of shift- 
ing troop trains, of hurrying officials 
coming to and going from the light- 
house. Later, many people come to 
listen to the military band and to catch 
the breeze that blows over the water, 
for the malecén holds the only breath 
of air and Vera Cruz is hot with a not- 
to-be-imagined kind of heat. 

But at this hour of sunset the water- 
front is nearly deserted. The strange 
little cosmopolitan life of Vera Cruz has 
flowed back into town to emerge later 
in fresh, white suits and gay muslins. 

Out toward the breakwater is the old 
Spanish fort of San Juan de Ulta: 
gray-white, high-walled, with turret and 
tower, moat and drawbridge; a fit set- 
ting for some old-world tale of daring 
and bloodshed. This morning we went 
through it, from 
tower to dun- 
geon. It stands 
on an_ island, 
which is joined 
to the mainland 
by a causeway. 
We preferred to 
be rowed over 
by an Indian in 
his awning-cov- 
ered boat. As 
we entered the 
great quadrangle 
round which the 
fort is built, we 
were surprised 
to find General 
Carranza and 
two of his staff. 
He invited us to 
accompany him, 
so we saw Ulta 
under his direc- 
tion. 

The general 


[ YOU would dream dreams and see 


told me of the part San Juan de Ulua 
has played in the history of Mexico. 
It has been taken and retaken many 
times, for Vera Cruz is the key to 
Mexico and the fort is the first point 
of attack by the enemy. Once it 
was probably the strongest defense in 
the new world, and until the improve- 
ment made in modern warfare, was con- 
sidered almost impregnable. Now, for 
all its great bulk, and apparent strength, 
it would crumble like a child’s fort of 
sand under the fire of a modern war- 
vessel. 

There is no reliable data as to the 
exact time when the fort was built, but 
work on it must have been commenced 
between the years 1582 and 1625. We 
know that Cortez and his men called it 
“San Juan” because they first saw the 
island on the feast of St. John and 
“Ulua” was a corrupted pronounciation 
of a name of the Indians who inhabited 
the place. 

After the capture of Havana by the 
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the dungeons of San Juan de Ulua. 


English in 1762, much apprehension was 
felt as to the safety of Vera Cruz, and 
the defenses of the city—it was then a 
walled town—and of San Juan de Ulta 
were strengthened. Both fort and town 
were later taken by the French and it 
was the last stronghold of Spain at the 
time that Mexico fought for, and 
achieved, her independence. 

More than one of Mexico’s short- 
lived rulers have languished and died in 
its dungeons. In 1808 the Spanish Vice- 
roy Jose de Iturrigaray, suspected of 
treason against the crown, was confined 
with his family in the fort until they 
could be sent across the Atlantic as pris- 
oners of war. Benito Juarez, President 
of Mexico and hero of the War of Re- 
form, was arrested by General Santa 
Anna in 1853, and incarcerated in one of 
its dungeons. With him was Melchor 
Ocampo, a member of the Constitutional 
Congress and, next to Juarez, the most 
prominent of the reform leaders. Ocampo 
was afterwards shot, while Juarez was 
taken from the 
old prison and 
sent into exile. 

As I sit here 
on the malecdn 
and lazily watch 
the outline of 
the fort grow 
dim in the dusk, 
I remember a 
picture of San 
Juan de Ulta in 
a history that I 
studied when I 
was a very little 
girl. But while 
San Juan de 
Ulta brings 
these dreams of 
old deeds “of 
breaches, am- 
buseadoes, Span- 
ish blades,” his- 
tory is in the 
making 2! about 
me. 
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Good and Straight 


Wanted—A wife, 60 years of age, 
American preferred. Address P. O. Box, 
Latimer, Iowa. Must be a good, straight 
lady. 

—The Dubuque (Ia.) Times Journal. 


Falling from the Wagon 


You have heard about a man getting 
on or falling off the “water wagon.” 
Well a few days ago, Newt Hendrix, 


cash job here of more than $100. But 
of course the commencement exercises 
and graduates will receive a nice writeup 
in Kansas City, where the invitations 
were printed, 

—The Mankato (Mo.) Advocate. 


Maiden’s Manners in the Movies 


Some of the young men think that 
movie actress overdid her part at Sat- 
urday night’s show. They don’t believe 
stolen kisses necessarily cause spasms. 


Presses Held Up by Pressing 


The editor is going to take a vacation 
Monday and Tuesday, It’s washing and 
ironing day and our palm beach suit is 
soi‘ed. 

—The Hamilton County (Tenn.) Herald. 


Why Subscribers Stop 


Prof. A. D. Hannum and wife leave 
,today for Pittsburgh, Pa., where they 
will visit Mr. Hannum’s brother and 





















the popular convict guard of New —The Hazelton (Kans.) Herald. Mrs. Hannum’s sister, these sisters un- 
Decatur, was riding on fortunately marrying 
the city water wagon and WOULDN'T IT MAKE YOU SORE IF— brothers 
in some way fell off and —The Sabine (0.) 
sprained both his wrists. Pliien 
Now Newt’s many friends ~AFIER HAVING 
— _ SUCCESSFULLY DODGED Cause for Thanks 
alling off the “water LES AND 
wagon.” pec FSFOR The editor of this pa- 
—The Decatur (Ala.) : o per started in yesterday 
News. TEN YEARS evening to write a heavy- 
weight editorial, but was 
Turk rudely disturbed in the 
ae Soman middle of a sentence by 











Movement 


“Wonders are still in 
style. Fred Doublebower 
has a turkey gobbler that 
has set on three eggs for 
the past two weeks. He 
comes off his nest five or 
six times during the day 
but don’t stay off long at 
a time. When the sun 
gets where it shines on 
him he moves his eggs 
over in the shadow. Wise 
gobbler.” 

—Helmic note in the Weir 

City (Kans.) Journal. 











Among the Prohibi- 
lionists 


The Greenleaf Sentinel 
still harps upon the fact 
that we drank some whis- 
ky once. The only amend- 
ment we know to offer to 
The Sentinel’s statement is that our 
memory being fairly good, we recollect 
of drinking whisky several times. We will 
state for the benefit of The Sentinel that 
this fact is of common notoriety. We 
thought The Sentinel professed to run a 
newspaper. 

—The Washington (Kans.) Palladium. 


Oh, of Course ! 


The editor of the Advocate paid about 
$80 school tax last year in support of 
the local schools and received printing 
from the schools to the amount of $000. 
The mail order house paid school tax 
here in the amount of $000 and got a 
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—Albuquerque (N, M,) Morning Journal. 


A Christian Canner 


If the party who took my canned 
peaches during my husband’s sickness 
and absence will return the empty cans 
I will try and fill them again for them — 
Mrs. George Christy. 

The Scott County (Ind.) Journal. 





It Sounds Good 


A book agent who was selling what 
appeared to be an interesting book on 
Revelations and the Prophet Daniel was 
in this place recently. 

—Hunt’s Corners note in the Marathon 
(N. Y.) Independent. 


hearing his name called 
from the courthouse. Our 
conscience began to smote 
us as to what we'd lately 
been guilty of—but come 
to find out they wanted 
us to serve on a jury. 
Every once in a while 
even an editor has oc- 

casion to be thankful. 
—The Waldron (Ark.) 
Advance. 


The Lady Othello 


Sb A Horton married man 
and a young woman got 
to kidding each other. 
The girl threw some water 
on the man. He seized 
a dipper and was pur- 
suing her when his wife 
came on the scene and flew 
into a jealous rage. “You 
never threw any water 
on me,” she sobbed. 

—The Horton (Kans.) Headlight- 
Commerce. 


It Isn’t Often That Us Fat Ones 
Get the Chance 


Good opportunity for bright young 
lady with large corporation. 
—Adv. in the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune. 


Sometimes It Happens Thus 


At the big revival at Horton nearly 
five hundred convicts have been made, 
including the Mayor and two Council- 
men. 


—The Fairbury (Neb.) Journal. 
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“Governor Jim”. of Texas 


EXANS call him Jim—Governor 
Jim. The outside world has been 
interested in James B. Ferguson 

mainly because he is the first Governor 
of Texas to be elected on issues that were 
profounder than personal politics. The 
Texas people are interested in him be- 
cause those issues vitally concern them. 

I wish it were possible to gratify the 
sentimental heart by “playing-up” Jim 
Ferguson as a man who from youth had 
secret desires to serve his 
fellow Texans. But candor 
compels the confession that 
Ferguson began life as an 
opportunist and continued 
as such until a few months 
ago. Self-interest and im- 
mediate results always at- 
tracted him most. The 
three dramatic turning 
points that mark his life 
illustrate this trait; at none 
did he look very far into 
the future, for he was too 
busy concentrating on the 
work that had to be done 
at the time. 

He was born in Bell 
County, in the richest 
farming section of Texas. 
His Scotch father and 
mother early taught him 
the virtues of the frugal, 
and Jim very soon came to 
have a mighty respect for 
dollars and dimes. After a 
common-school education 
he started out “on his own.” 
He drifted over the West- 
ern country doing any job 
that a raw farm-boy could 
do. He farmed, “punched” 
cattle, railroaded, worked in mines and 
on wharves. After a year or two, he 
wound up as a timber-jack in the woods 
of the Pacific Northwest. Then he head- 
ed for Bell County, Texas. 

“Jim’s come back,” said the elders, 
and they smiled with the patronizing 
smile of the silver-haired. 

But farm-life did not suit Jim any 
more. At the end of a few months the 
wanderlust seized him, and he obtained 
a job on a railway bridge-gang. It was 
his intention, he says, to work two and 
a half days for a “stake” and then move 
on. However, he proved to be a natural 
bridgeman and the foreman persuaded 
him to stay on the job. An offer of more 
wages caused Jim to make his first im- 
portant decision in life. 

Seven years later, while riding between 
two jobs of bridgework, he came to the 
conclusion that “there was nothing to 
it” for him. He acted promptly by tele- 
graphing his resignation from the first 
station he passed. A few days later he 
was back on the farm in Bell County. 

“Jim’s home again,” said the neighbor- 
hood folk with sly winks and sundry 
nods. But Jim didn’t care much about 
their opinions. He went to work again 
at farming as if he had never been away. 


By CHARLES W. HOLMAN — 


But one day, while in Belton with a load 
of cotton to sell, he chanced to meet a 
former school friend who was then a 
practising attorney. 

“Jim,” said his friend, after the usual 
preliminaries, “Why don’t you become a 
lawyer?” 

“Lord, it requires brains to be a law- 
yer,” answered the dubious Jim. 

“No,” said the young attorney with 
captivating naiveté. “The main thing is 





to have a license and to back it up with 
nerve. I made four thousand this year. 
You can do as well as I.” 

Two years later James E. Ferguson 
hung out his shingle to practise in all 
courts. While waiting for practise he 
did a small collection business, secured 
an insurance agency and opened up an 
abstract office. Within a short time his 
business had grown faster than his prac- 
tise and he was forced to enlarge. In 
order to look more businesslike, he had 
a railing with a cage put up. He was 
mighty proud of that cage and stayed 
late at the office his first night to feel 
the effect of it. 

It looked “very financial,” he thought. 
He little dreamed that before that night 
was over he would have accepted a 
proposition to organize and head a small 
bank. 

As a banker, Ferguson prospered. He 
married and prospered some more. He 
blossomed into Farmer Ferguson, Land- 
lord Ferguson and Ranchman Ferguson. 
Accumulating money finally ceased to in- 
terest him as a mental occupation, and 
his mind began to put out feelers for 
some other activity that would satisfy 
the inward craving. It so happened, 
that at the age of forty-three, while pres- 


ident of a State bank in Temple, Texas, 
he determined to enter public life. 

He did not begin by running for alder- 
man. He reached for the Governorship. 

Ferguson went about his campaign in 
a very businesslike way. He first esti- 
mated that he could throw away thirty 
thousand dollars to secure the nomina- 
tion in the primaries of the Democratic 
party. Nomination, of course, would 
mean election, for there is only one party 
in Texas. Then he picked 
up a campaign manager. 
Next he cast about for is- 
sues sufficiently big enough 
to sweep aside his opposi- 
tion. 

Now, within the Demo- 
cratic party in Texas there 
are several divisions and 
cross divisions. In the first 
place, they are divided over 
the question as to whether 
Baileyism shall be perpet- 
uated. Then they are di- 
vided on the liquor ques- 
tion. Between these is- 
sues there are numerous 
complications. But it is im- 
portant to know that since 
Baileyism became quiescent 
prohibition has assumed 
large proportions as a State 
issue, and alinements have 
brought about a great bit- 
terness of feeling. 

Yet liquor is not any 
longer the most important 
question. 

It has been suppressed 
in practically all of the 
counties except those that 
contain the large popula- 
tion-centres, and restrictions of a drastic 
nature surround the whole of the traffic. 

In some ways, therefore, the liquor 
fight has degenerated into a struggle be- 
tween the extremists who would clear 
the whole State, and the organized liquor 
interests, who would maintain their 
ground. 

While such struggles were absorbing 
popular attention and paralyzing pro- 
gressive legislation, other great economic 
evils had fastened themselves upon the 
body politic. A pernicious landlordism 
had sprung up, and with it all the at- 
tendant evils such as speculation in land 
values, absenteeism, concentration of 
ownership, deterioration of the tenant 
class, arbitrary raises in rents and sub- 
sequent efforts at resistance. There had 
developed a decided struggle on the land 
for the land, and it was becoming ap- 
parent that some State policy would be 
necessary to solve the question. Usury 
also had been eating at the vitals of the 
Texas tenant-farmers. Such questions 
the Legislature had wholly neglected. 
Neither had it given any adequate con- 
sideration to the question of popular 
education, either in the common schools 
or in the institutions of higher learn- 


ing. 
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Yet, at the time Ferguson entered the 
race, the candidates bade fair to go on 
fighting out the liquor question. 

He fired his opening guns at the village 
of Blum, Texas. He proposed peace as 
to the liquor struggle, a commission to 
study the question of cheaper money for 
farmers, and a law to restrict the amount 
of rent a landlord could charge on cot- 
ton and grain land to one-third of the 
grain crop and one-fourth of the cotton, 
where the landlord furnishes land and 
house only. “The land question is the 
main issue” proclaimed Ferguson from 
every stump, and the tenant-farmers ral- 
lied to his standard. 

His rival candidates became alarmed 
and devised land-planks also, for the 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand 
tenant-farmers hold the balance of polit- 
ical power in Texas. But Jim Ferguson 
hammered away at his rent-restriction 
proposition, and it proved to be good 
politics. By means of it he was able to 
make himself the one man upon whom 
the antiprohibition machine was finally 
forced to depend. Contributions to his 
campaign fund began to come in; but 


ESTERDAY at an open-air thea- 

tre, an entertainment was given. 

A couple of thousand soldiers were 
massed up the side of the sand dune— 
Marines with dark-blue round hat and 
red centre-piece, Territorials with light- 
blue long coats and peaked cap, Zouaves 
with dusky Algerian skin, yellow sorrel 
costume and baggy harem trousers, Bel- 
gians in the new khaki uniform, Red 
Cross British Quakers, and the red- 
pointed blue costume of another regi- 
ment. Two Americans of the United 
States army, two Japanese, and other 
army attachés, and many French officers, 
were the guests of honor. A young Bel- 
gian sang the “Song of the Shells,” the 
band was playing. Over the top of the 
dune where the soldiers sat, an obser- 
vation balloon was suspended in a cloud- 
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they were all returned with thanks. He 
was spending his own money, he would 
say. And he continued to hammer the 
rent-restriction proposition. 

Ferguson was the nominee of his party 
by a landslide. The tenant-vote piled 
up in convincing numbers. “They elect- 
ed me” declared Ferguson. Then he 
went to the El Paso convention of the 
party and ran a_steam-roiler over 
Joseph Weldon Bailey, who had publicly 
announced that he would wipe Ferguson 
off the map. This was the first time 
Bailey had ever been turned down by 
his party for another person. 

And now as Governor, James E. Fergu- 
son is surprising both friends and ene- 
mies by really taking his office seriously. 
Perhaps for the first time in his life he 
has been brought face to face with the 
people’s business. He is learning to see 
matters from the social rather than the 
old personal viewpoint. Perhaps he will 
go on developing and broadening into a 
big statesman. Perhaps he will become 
the Lloyd-George of Texas, and perhaps 
he will go on to the Senate of the United 
States to force Congress to grapple with 


The Theatre 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


less blue sky, like a huge yellow cater- 
pillar. Beyond the pasteboard stage, 
high on a western dune, two sentries 
stood with their bayonets touched by 
sunlight. To the south, a monument to 
the Territorial dead was visible. To the 
north, an aeroplane flashed along the 
line at speed, while gun after gun threw 
shrapnel at it. 

“Crack! Il tombe des obus,” sang 
the slight young Belgian soldier, leaning 
out toward the two thousand men of 
many colors, many nations. Half the 
songs were gay and humorous, but 
half were sad with long enduring, and 
the dear ones distant, and the many dead. 
Not in lightness nor ignorance are these 
men making war. 

We greeted the American army cap- 
tains who had been interested spectators. 


Expense 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


the land question: But he may revert 
to the training of his youth; he may 
subside to the sphere of a mere party 
politician. 

Who can tell? 

This much we know: He has kept 
kis word to the tenant-farmers. He be- 
lieves, however, that legislation must be 
more fundamental than the rent-law 
which the last Legislature passed. His 
administration will be known as the one 
that first passed the Compulsory-Educa- 
tion bill. He is looking closely into the 
methods adopted by other States to 
bring about efficiency of administration 
and fair play for all citizens. 

And we know further, that James 
Ferguson realizes he has touched deeper 
than mere personalities in his platform. 
We may surmise that he knows his own 
people well enough to reason that they 
are reaching out for a higher type of 
politics and a nobler class of leaders. 
Those who have come closest to him avow 
that there is a finer nature in Governor 
Jim that will qualify him to lead in the 
higher ranks in government and in the 
administration of the people’s business. 


“In a few weeks, I hope we shall be 
in the war,” said one. 

It was a scene of summer beauty, with 
the glory of the sky thrown in, and, 
every now and again, the music of the 
heart. 

Without this refreshment, men could 
not go on month after month. I wished 
as I stood there that Bernhardt could 
come to them in the dunes, and express 
in power what is only hinted at by 
humble voices 

I think, everywhere, we wait for some 
supreme one to gather up the hope of 
the nations and the anguish of the in- 
dividual and make a music that will send 
us forward to the Rlire 

The audience scattered, lighthearted- 
ly, some to their shovels, some to their 
guns. 


at TWENTY, in his courting hours, 


His chiefest item was for flowers. 


At thirty (this is hardly news) 
He struggled most to pay for shoes. 


At forty, still no manumission, 
His nose was grindstoned by tuition. 


At fifty, with a “six” machine, 
What keeps him broke is gasoline. 
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The Cook’s Tour 


By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


EAR Mr Editor I got your tele- 

gram saying go ahead with the 

toor and Im glad because now I 
got a chanst to express myself. Thats 
how that feller Allingham says is the 
way to say it. Only he says many of 
them people who would wish to express 
themselves if they would express them- 
selves somewheres else, they would be 
better off and the world would be better 
off but I dont know I feel as if I like it. 

I am glad you sent the check also for 
my letter I didnt expect pay for that but 
since it has came I am glad. My motta 
is easy come pleasant spent. You will 
notis I am using good words. They are 
better Allingham says because he is 
prompting me he says first off you want 
to learn more words then you want to 
learn to use less of them. That is a good 
litry motta he says well he ought to know 
because he is plumb litry. 

He says Id ought to spell my words 
better too which is to say the way they 
dont sound: because what are we english 
he says if not arrgontly illogical even in 
using english language I am not english 
I says. Oh well he 
says that is irrelvant. 
So I did not say 


Now you _ have 
your check he says 
after a pauz in which 
he began to quoil a 
cigareet for he is 
parshul to them now, 
what are we going to 
do for a starter I 
guess we better start 
out on the trip 1 says 
well he says lets 
draw up an itnery 
what is that I says. 
Oh the root of what- 
ever evul we can de- 
velip on the trip he 
says smiling he al- 
ways smiles when he 
says something he 
thinks is smart and 
he has a thin face 
and big teeth very 
white and his smile is not so ornery, so 
I dont mind. I am pashunt as I tole you 
Mr. Editor. 

Then I said something which brung a 
light of ammeration to Allinghams face 
you will soon see Mr Editor I have not 
been learning new words in vane I says 
first I will get my check casht and we 
will split it because you are of assistence 
tome. You are learning to be an author 
rapid he says if you would give me all 
your money you could qualify as a news- 
paper reporter becaus they are very 
generous with money I would rather be 
an author I says. 

Well he says suit yourself but I would 





advice that before we start you make 
an interview with some person in the 
envirins and if it is successful I would 
advice that you confin yourself to in- 
terviews of promnunt people as we go 
along and leave out descriptions which 
are popular only when left out. Be- 
sides he says you are in no condition to 
cash your check being sober so I better 
take it for you wile you make the in- 
terview I have to go into Vegas for sup- 
plies ennyway. 

Well I says who would you interview 
if you was me well I would interview ole 
Andrew Jackson the prospector who is 
the most contrary man and the hardest 
to interview I know he says. Yes I says 
he is. Yes Allingham says I think if 
he was to be drowned you would have 
to look up stream for him so I laft. 

Well I will interview him I says and 
will you give me the check with your 
name wrote onto it sos I kin git it casht 
he says yes I says because I believe in 
trusting a man wunst when he wants to 
be trustit because otherwise how can 
either him or me learn something about 
each other. 

Well I says I will 
interview Andrew 
Jackson so I sad- 
dled Siamma and \ 
loaned Brownie my 
brown hoss to Al- 
lingham and_ gave 
him the check and he 
went in to Vegas. 

Mr Editor I am sorry I am 
not making this letter in the form 
of a diry but the trouble is we 


didnt git started on our toor yit # 


and this is the reason. 

Andrew Jackson is a pore ole f 
man who has been so long in the / 
woods he has lost his mind. He 
is so importan nobody cant tell 
him nothin. He is a queer fel- 
low. Perhaps it is becaus I did 
not have no luck in this here in- 
terview I am talking this way 
about him and abusing him I am 
willing to be fair. 

I have come | says to interview 
you for my paper Andrew and he says git 
down stranger I have not saw you fer a 
month of moons will you have a chew 
of terbaccer you aint got any whisky 
about you have you. No I says but I 
give him the makins and we smoked 
peaceable for a while and then I says I 
have come to interview you and he says 
what do you mean interview me. 

Well I says I am writing for a paper 
and they want me to git iddees from 
promnunt people in the state about what 
they think. I dont think says Andrew 


becaus they aint nothin in this hull dog 
blastit county wuth thinkin about. And 
besides the ony thing promnunt about 






“Nobuddy cant take no 
pitcher of me.” 








ent 


“The ony thing promnunt about me now 
is my thirst.” 


me now is my thirst wich is shore werkin 
this mornin. You didnt say you had 
enny whisky did you. 

No I says I aint got no time for 
drinkin do you reckon well hev a good 
grazin season this year for beef cattle 
Andrew. He lookt at me queer fer a 
minit an says they used to take profets 
and prop em up and stone em. They 
let em live now but being a profet spec- 
ially about the climat of your own coun- 
try aint a plumb lukertive job. I aint 
no profet. Well I says Andrew be rea- 
snable ef you dont say somethin when I 
ast you questions 
how am I goin to git 
this here interview. 
It aint no hair offn 
my head ef you 
dont says Andrew. 

Well supposin I 
take a pitcher of you 
ennyway I says an 
pinted my camera 
box at him. Hol on 
he hollered jumpin 
up an pullin a six 
shooter for wich they 
warnt no manner of 
reason and I tole 
him so. He was all 
bowed up though. 
Nobuddy cant take 
no pitcher of me he 
< says how do I know 
where hitl go or how 
fur hits goin to cir- 
clate. Theys some 
fellers druther git a 
peek at this here face 
of mine than that there fashnable 
pitcher of September in the morning. 
Hit sounded to me sort of boastful 
like so I says them fellers got awful poor 
jedgment then Andrew. Yes he says 
maybe but they got doggone good mem- 
ries. 

Well I seen it wasnt no use to argy 
no further when a mans stubbren that- 
away I never did have no call to cross 
him longs he dont interfere with me none 
an besides Andrews face was hisn thank 
God not mine so I begin talkin about 
something else twell I could think up a 
way to git a interview. Becuz as the 
feller says theres a plenty ways to take 
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the hide offen a mule. 

Soon Andrew seen I had 
give up that, iddee he got 
sociable tole his troubles. 
That was the reason he was 
wantin a drink so bad. 
Trouble he said. Las week 
says Andrew I lef my 
shack for jest over night 
an what do you reckon a 
misable Mexican had bust- 
ed in and might nigh 
cleaned out the shack. 
How did you know twas __ == 
a Mexican I says Oh I YY 
could tell by the sign he 
says. An nobuddy but one 
them ornery critters would 
of drinkt a gallon of licker 
an not lef me enuff fer an 
eye wash, that aint like a 
wite man he says. 

Maybe hit was the Mex- 
ican Hennery Willets taken 
a shot at a while back I 
says maybe so says Andrew ennyway 
Im going to fix him sos he wont drink 
no more whisky fer a while I done putt 
up a joke on him. Yes he says laffin 
heartly I done buried a number 4 bear 
trap up there by the door of the shack 
and when this here jovyal Mexican comes 
aroun to pay me another visit when I 
aint home hes goin to step int that there 
trap an if he aint year when I git back 
hitl be becaus hes got more heft than 
a grizzly wich he aint. 

Hits a good joke but hes lible to git 
hongry aint he I says becaus me bein a 
cook puffesshunnaly makes me reel soft 
thataway about hongry fellers even 
Mexicans. Thats part of the joke says 
Andrew but I aint tole you the best 
part Im goin back in a few days an laff 
at the Mexican an then walk away care- 
less like an stay away twell I git plumb 
homesick I aint got no patience with 
them cofee colored murrawders. 

Then an iddee come to me as the feller 
says. Andrew I asks him do you want 
a drink. Andrew looked at me so full 
of internul motion I thought hed bust. 
Well he says I want a drink might nigh 
as much as I want a shot at that there 
Mexican an ef that dont mean nothin to 
you I better go back to sign langwidg. 

Well I says ef youll throw the saddle 
onto yore hoss an ride into Vegas with 
me Ill gurantee you a time pervided I 
git this here interview an a pitcher. I 
got some money in thar belongin to me. 

Andrew never said nothin but jumped 
up like he was snakebit an loped off 
down the draw after his mare which is 
named Sadie. Hits a sure enuff funny 
name but the mare is funny I dont know 
how ole she is becaus she wont let no- 
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Soon Andrew seen I had give up that iddee he got sociable tole his .says. 


troubles. 


buddy git near enuff to her teeth to fine 
out wich is a femnin trate Andrew says 
but I dunno. Seems to me shes gittin 
too ole for sech foolishness. 

Hit warnt no time afore Andrew had 
caught up the mare an putt on his leg- 
gins and wristlets an a fancy tie Alling- 
ham give him a while back. Andrew 
is shore some partikler about his close 
when it comes to goin on a time. Now 
fer this here interview I says what are 
y’talkin about with a drink waitin says 
Andrew youre crazy. 

Then after that we started becaus 
Andrew wouldnt give no interview twell 
he got somethin to soffen up his throat 
he says he couldnt do hisself justis with- 
cut a drink so I had to wait. It taken 
us a right smart while to git into Vegas 
an then we began to circlate aroun the 
saloons for to find Allingham becaus I 
wantit to git my money offn him and 
buy some drinks for Andrew and git that 
there interview. 

We couldn’t seem to round up Alling- 
ham nowhere an Andrew was gittin mad- 
der and madder becaus he could see fel- 
Jers drinkin an hat to let it go at that 
he said he was goin back int the woods 
where they wasnt no temptation to kom- 
mit murder. Finely he got suspicshus of 
me an we almost hed trouble. Ef I had 
money comin to me Andrey says they 
wouldnt be a hole deep enuff nor a crack 
narrer enuff to hide it from me. Id 
tear this year town up roots an branches 
he says before Id go dry like this yere 
jest becaus of a filthy lack of luker. Jest 
be pashunt like I am I says an then we 
had words wich I rubbed out of my 
writin later becaus after all Andrew may 
hev frens or lovin reltives summers an 









I wouldnt want they should 
know him as he is wile he 
kin see the whisky wen 
hits red as the feller says, 
and cant go to it. 

Ennyway somebuddy 
come in between us an 
when they foun out what 
Andrew was sufferin from 
they taken him over to 
Hicks bar an pacifide him 
an I left him looking hap- 
py I am going to git hol 
of him later an git that in- 
terview. 

I startit in to look for 
Allingham some more and 
finely I foun a bartender 
whod seen him that morn- 
in an he was drinkin right 
smart an headed for a 
game of stud poker he 
Then I begin to 

git mad becaus a feller 

hadnt ought to go wast- 
in nobuddy elses money on _ cyards 
when hit dont belong to him so I 
says whereabouts is this here cyard 
game staged. I couldnt say says the 
bartender but y’might inquire over to 
the Saddles saloon I believe he done got 
a check casht there so they say. Trust 
these here bartenders for gittin and givin 
gossip. 

Well I traipsed over to the Saddles and 
there was Allingham sure enuff in the 
back room whar he couldnt be seen from 
the front, playin a frenly game for 
money. Jest as I come in Allingham riz 
up an pushed back his chair an stretched 
hisself. Hed been drinkin but he didnt 
seem noways bad longside of what he 
gits. Thatll be all for the nons he says. 

Then he seen me and I lookt at him 
colely an he lookt plumb hacked like hed 
been buyin sheep or somethin. I didnt 
expec you in town he says but welcome 
jes the same how is the ranch and did 
you make your interview No I says not 
yit. Y’bin spendin your time proftably 
I spose yourself I says sarcastik an he 
laffed. Well he says wavin his hand 
like he could shoo off his iddees I plan- 
ned on it but my plans was busted right 
in the middle by some fellers what entred 
unexpected—very unexpected. Who all 
was that I says not thinkin O a flock of 
kings he says, four on em in the last 
hand. 

I will tell you what happened then 
Mr Editor in my nex letter I bin writin 
a long while an my fingers is- plumb give 
out. But you kin see how it was we 
havnt started on our toor yit and why 
I didnt git that there interview with 
Andrew but Ill git it yet dont be down- 
hearted. 


Mr. Allen’s tour barring further accidents, will start next week. 


The publication of the article by Postmaster-General Burleson, announced for this week, has been 


unavoidedly postponed. The article will appear in an early issue. 
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M’LOUGHLIN IN ACTION AT FOREST HILLS 


The Pacific coast star found Dean Mathey a troublesome enough opponent to compel hitting up the pace in the sec- 


tional tennis-championship, de- 

cided before these lines appear, 
there has been a sufficient variety of 
play to convince the open-minded fol- 
lower of the game that it is dangerous 
to label a player. Technique seems to 
be a more and more unsettled quantity 
since both the younger and the older 
players are apparently doing a deal of 
experimenting. And after all, person- 
ality seems to be dominating technique. 
In the early rounds at Forest Hills those 
who were not intent upon watching the 
play of the ranking men turned to 
Charles 8S. Garland, the young Pittsburg 
player whose style was so attractive that 
it was impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that he will be heard from when he has 
a little better luck in the draw. In the 
second round he was so unfortunate as 
to be called upon to meet Clarence J. 
Griffin, but with fine courage he went 
after the man with the reputation and 
forced the Californian to turn on all the 
tennis he had handy in order to avoid 
defeat. Garland lacks the husky phy- 
sique of Griffin, but plays a type of 
game with which it seems difficult to find 
a fault. Neither man could be labeled 
“base-line player,” or “smashing player.” 
There is a deal of tennis left in each 
and each will work it out to his own sat- 
isfaction regardless of the rules laid 
down by the experts. 

But if a man—an average player a 
little uncertain of his game and anxious 
to learn—were seeking a safe model, I 
should suggest Frederick B. Alexander, 
who in his early match with Nathaniel 
W. Niles showed a remarkable mastery 
of court-generalship, technique that sat- 
isfied even so exacting a critic as P. A. 
Vaile, and yet had enough personality 
to be very far from mechanical. Fol- 
lowers of the game who saw that match 


Dues the result of the Na- 


ond round of the national championship. 


“Labels” in 


By HERBERT REED 


were fortunate indeed, for they saw at 
his best a man who has done as much 
for tennis as some who have achieved 
higher honors. He proved, I think, that 
theoretically perfect tennis can be 
played by a man who still may not be 
able to reach the flights of brilliancy 
that usually mark a champion. It is 
safe to label Alexander only to the ex- 
tent of saying that he is, perhaps, nearest 
to the ideal type, if one must have tynes, 
of any of the foremost players. 


M’Loughlin Still Has Pace 


Even McLoughlin can no longer be 
labeled. In common with other fol- 
lowers of the game I have called him 
the “California Comet,” the “Apostle of 
Pace” and many other things expressive 
of the same idea. Let us now eall him, 
win or lose, a great tennis player and 
let it go at that. In his match against 
Dean Mathey, no ordinary opponent, he 
had the pace that made him famous be- 
fore he knew as much tennis as he knows 
today. He put on the old terrific service 
when necessary, came up to the net when 
Mathey allowed him to get there or 
was forced to let him get there, and 
stayed at the base-line when for the pur- 
poses of making an opening for an ag- 
gressive and decisive stroke that was 
the place to stay. He was no longer 
practising. He was playing the game 
to win. 

Clarence J. Griffin makes more friends 
and followers the further he goes partly 
because he is so evidently playing the 
game for the fun there is in it and 
partly because he was so plainly and 
frankly worried when Garland was 
bringing off some of his pretty place- 
ments and threatening rather too seri- 
ously for an early round match. Then 
too, like Alma Richards, who won the 


Sport Out of Fashion 


Olympic high-jump title and has proved 
something of an all-round athlete since 
that triumph at Stockholm, he wears 
distinctive headgear not without notice- 
able pride and fidelity. 


Early Football Practise 


It is hard to determine whether ten- 
nis is breaking into the football season 
or football into the tennis season. An- 
other year there will have to be a bet- 
ter choice of dates to allow the followers 
of tennis, football and golf to get around 
to all three. Football got a very early 
start last year, and practise has begun 
even earlier this year, both Princeton 
and Rutgers going into camp in prepara- 
tion for what will be one of the fall’s 
really important games since it will 
mark the meeting of institutions which 
dig deep into the history of the great 
autumn sport—teams coached by men 
of ideas; and the Army getting under 
way as quickly as possible under Lieut. 
Daly, Capt. Sultan and the other 
coaches who will be gathered into the 
Army group. No doubt there will be 
criticism in the course of time of this 
particular kind of “preparedness,” and 
that criticism I leave to those who are 
principally interested in the ethics of 
college sport. One thing is certain, that 
it takes more time to teach modern foot- 
ball than it did to teach the old brand 


Kansas Worth Watching 


What ought to be one of the most 
interesting experiments of the season 
will be conducted in Kansas, the team 
being under the instruction of Herman 
P. Oleott, the old Yale player and 
coach, who while far from being an ex- 
tremist has advanced ideas that he will 
at last have a chance to work out with 
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husky material. It is also barely pos- 
sible that an officer or two from Fort 
Leavenworth, which is not so far away, 
may take an interest in Kansas foot- 
ball, and there is every prospect that— 
and here is a label that can hardly be 
avoided—the “Link Section” between 
the extreme East and the extreme West 
will produce a better brand of football 
considered in the mass than at any time 
in the past. The situation on the Pa- 
cific coast is unsettled. The break be- 
tween Leland Stanford Jr., University 
and the University of California at 
Berkeley will lead, in the course of time, 
I think, to the revival of the American 
college game on the coast. Perhaps the 
Stanford men who believe so thoroughly 
in the English Rugby game will bear 
with me the more readily when I admit 
out and out partizanship for the brand 
of game played in the East and middle 
West. Apparently even in Palo Alto 
there is some dissatisfaction with over- 
seas football, otherwise the sentiments 
voiced in the following matter which has 
been widely circulated in fraternity cir- 


, 


UT our way we have a “character,’ 

Webster Morgan we might as well 

call him, who is, as the phrase 
goes, “always talking about something 
else.” 

For instance: A man meeting him on 
the street saluted him with: “Fine day, 
Webster.” 

“Not with the tide runnin’ out, it 
haint,” he answered and passed on. 

Does that seem a little cryptic? You 
aren’t used to Webster. It was a bright 
sunny day, too bright and sunny, for if 
it didn’t rain pretty soon our gardens 
would be a total loss. We needed a 
good soaking. Out in the west a big, 
blue cloud was coming up but weather- 
wise Webster knew that it was vain to 
put any dependence upon that. Out 
our way we hold that, no matter how 
moist the upper air or how suddenly it 
be chilled, the rain can’t fall unless the 
tide is on the flood. 

He’s like that all the time. 

Webster does odd jobs about the vil- 
lage. He doesn’t really need to work; 
he does it just to pass the time, he says. 
Once he was favoring with his assistance 
a man laying a concrete walk around his 
house. 

“Now, Webster,” said the man, “you 
put into this mortar-box two buckets of 
the fine-sifted sand, and two buckets of 
the coarsest gravel, and a bucket and a 
half of cement, and mix ’em all up. Un- 
derstand? Mix ’em all up so’s it’s all 
one color. And then you wet it—You 
better tell me when you get it mixed, 
and I'll show you how wet I want it. 
See what I mean?” 








cles in postcard form would hardly 
create much of a stir. 

“The faculty of Columbia University 
has reinstated American football. The 
Stanford faculty is now the only one 
discriminating against the game. This 
antagonizes other college men and 
places Stanford in the wrong light. The 
colleges and high schools of southern 
California have tried Rugby and have 
discarded it. The schools of the North- 
west have repudiated it. The Canadian 
colleges have dropped it and have adopt- 
ed a game similar to American. ‘The 
American game has changed greatly 
since 1906. The ‘mass-play’ and ‘inter- 
locked-interference, have been ruled 
out. The ‘forward-pass’ and the ‘lateral- 
pass’ (as used in Rugby), and many 
other plays have made the American 
game far more open and spectacular. 
In 1914 there was not a single man 
killed on any college team playing the 
old game. In California alone in 1914 
there were five killed—all in Rugby. 
There were thirty-five killed in baseball 
last year. Why not discard baseball 


By EUGENE WOOD 


“Unh!” said Webster, and gave a 
quick nod. 

Then, “I could hear her clear out in 
the middle o’ the road.” 

“What’s that?” 

“T say I could hear her clear out in 
the middle o’ the road. Ha’ pas’ ‘leven 
o’clock or thereabouts. 

“What do you mean?” 

“W’y, I was comin’ back from the vil- 
lage,” Webster smiled, as one who makes 
his thought as clear as glass. 

“What in the world are you talking 
about?” 

“Miz Simpson,” said Webster brightly. 
“T was comin’ back from the village last 
night, an’ when I got abreast o’ her 
house, I could hear her clear out in the 
middle o’ the road. Now, less see if I 
got it right. Two buckets o’ that there 
sifted sand, and two buckets o’ the 
coarse gravel, and a bucket’n’ a half o’ 
cement. Plain’s anything.” 

“What was it you heard her doing?” 

“Snorin’. Better mix it with the hoe, 
I guess.” 


Webster, out our way, does all sorts 
of odd jobs from beating carpets to 
helping the village gravedigger. He just 
does ’em to pass the time, he says, and 
not that he really needs to work. It’s 
too lonesome to stay at home, now that 
his “old woman” is dead, and Bub’s 
married. While she was alive, he had to 
be around home a good deal because 
Mrs. Morgan had a way of unexpectedly 
going away “for a little visit,” as she 
called it. No, not leaving home. She’d 
stay right there. But she’d be talking 














and play cricket? Certainly the Ameri- 
can game is a ‘battle game’; it is a bat- 
tle of wit, speed, and skill. Every virile 
game is a ‘battle-game.’ A glance at 
recent ‘All-American’ teams shows that 
‘big-beeves’ are not required to play it. 
The argument that the coaches run the 
American game is easily refuted by 
quoting the American rule which does 
not even allow coaches on the side-lines. 
The miserable crowds at the preliminary 
Rugby games here shows how popular 
Rugby is. The hundreds of alumni, club, 
and free lance teams playing the Ameri- 
can game for pure sport’s sake, and 
without coaching, shows its popularity. 
Even the Faculty Athletic Committee 
here has not kept up with the progress 
of American football. Without investi- 
gation, how can they fairly object to 
its return.” 

Of course, one cannot agree with all 
the statements in the above communi- 
cation. The thing as.it stands is in- 
dicative of unrest—I think a healthy un- 
rest—and as such must be answered on 
the Pacific coast. 


Out Our Way 


to you, and just like that! She’d be 
gone, her smile on her lips in a frozen 
sort of a way. Kind of scarey at first, 
till you got used to it. Then when she 
had her little visit out, so to speak, 
she’d come back from it and go right 
on talking, as if nothing had inter- 
rupted. 

She died of something else, I forget 
what. One day right after the funeral, 
a kind friend met Webster and was talk- 
ing about it. He said to Webster: “Are 
you right sure she’s dead?” 

“Ah?” 

“W’y, you don’t know but she was 
just in one o’ them spells o’ hern, on’y 
longer’n common. You had a right to of 
waited at least two or three days, I sh’d 
think.” 

Webster opened his mouth as if to 
speak, shut it again, turned, and walked 
away. 

A day or so after he met the man 
again on the street, down by the post- 
office and the man was telling him about 
how Bassanio Burt had sold his place 
to some of those summer people, and 
was right in the midst of how much San 
got for it and all, when Webster, inter- 
rupting his friend’s conversation, broke 
in with: “She’s dead all right.” 

“Who? Who d’ye mean?” 

“W’y, m’ wife.” 

“Oh yes, yes. W’y, what makes you 
say that?” 

“Well, she hasn’t turned over.” 

“How d’you know she hadn’t?” 

“Dug her up. Yes, she’s dead all 
right.” 

And walked away. 
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According to Robert Burns and others it is a good thing to see ourselves as others see us. 


pearing in our magazines the past 

few months portray a condition of 
affairs we chiropractors have long been 
trying to correct. And we are the first 
to raise our voices in praise of the as- 
sistance given by the laymen who have 
so recently joined us in exposing fraudu- 
lent schools and unscrupulous practition- 
ers. ; 

A peculiar combination of ‘circum- 
stances is responsible for the existence of 
the conditions to which our critics join 
us in objecting. 

These conditions are: 


1 = criticisms of chiropractic ap- 


First: In Chicago and other cities are | 


so-called schools claiming to teach 
chiropractic by mail. Their cata- 
logs show how this science can be 
learned in a three or four months’ 
mail course, and they picture a 
glowing future for anyone who will 
take up the work. 

Second: Practitioners of other meth- 
ods of healing persist in represent- 
ing their methods as being chiro- 
practic. This results in a great 
number of persons who are wholly 
ignorant of chiropractic attempting 
to practise it, and the public suffers 
accordingly. 

Third: Some claim that chiropractors 
are graduated from their schools 
inadequately trained. 

On these three points and their re- 
sulting evils our opponents base their 
arguments. But while our opponents 
have been content with voicing their 
protests we chiropractors have been busy 
devising a remedy which would eradicate 
the evils. 

That remedy is proper legal regula- 
tion! 

The records of our various State legis- 
latures bear witness that chiropractic 
associations, both State and national, 
have been earnestly endeavoring to se- 
cure such legal regulation. Our associa- 
tions have introduced bills into these 
legislatures proposing fair and reason- 
able preliminary educational qualifica- 
tions for prospective students, and a 
minimum educational standard for 
chiropractic schools. They have striven 
to show the wisdom of creating a chiro- 
practic board of examiners who could 
pass intelligently upon the efficiency of 
these schools, zed upon the qualifica- 
tions of chiropractic students who pre- 
sent themselves for examination. In 


these bills the chiropractors of this coun- | 


try have asked for an opportunity to 
take examinations for licenses under the 
same conditions as do medical students 
who are passed upon by a medical board, 
and as do law students who are passed 
upon by a board of lawyers. And we 
chiropractors appeal to the sense of fair- 


The Chiropractic Backbone 


By LYNDON E. LEE 


ness of the public as to whether or not 
this desire is unreasonable. 

Our State and national associations, 
recognizing long ago the evils we have 
stated, instituted a campaign to fore- 
stall them. Those who have followed 
chiropractic history know of the un- 
satisfactory results rewarding our efforts; 
and of the bitter opposition emanating 
from the very critics who were most 
active in demanding licenses and educa- 
tional standards for chiropractors. 

To illustrate this we will use the Iowa 
bill: This bill, after defining chiroprac- 
tic so that practitioners of other methods 


Equally, 
however, it 1s a good thing to see others as they see themselves. The chiropractic people felt very badly 
at the view Harper’s WEEKLY took of them. The following article shows the view they take of them- 
selves: 


of healing could not employ those other 
methods under the name of chiropractic, 
required that: 


Persons desiring to enter a chiroprac- 
tic school be made to produce a high- 
school diploma or its equivalent as 
proof of proper preliminary educa- 
tion. 

Chiropractic schools adopt, as a min- 
imum standard, a course of three 
years of six months each. 

A chiropractic examining board be 
appointed, and graduates of chiroprac- 
tic schools pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation as set by this board. 














$SPRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.”" NO, IO 


Robert Morris— “Financier of the Revolution” 


EE has been said the three very great 
men of our War for Independence 
were Washington, Franklin and 
Morris. In the history of mankind no 
man ever had a more arduous com- 
mission than did Morris in financing 
thearmies of Washington. The credit 
of the nation was practically valueless 
and time after time it was the per- 
sonal credit of Morris which brought 
forth the money. The financial means 
raised from his own private resources 
made the victory at Trenton possible. 
When Washington proposed the cap- 
ture of Lord Cornwallis and his entire 
army, it was from Morris, the patriot 
and private citizen, and not from the 
Treasury of the Confederated States 
from which the money came. Thus 
Washington’s last great victory was 
made possible and the long and bloody 
struggle for National Independence 
brought to an end. Morris was the 
first to suggest our present system of 
national banks—the best banking 
system that any nation has ever 
known. He was the first American 


ANHEUSER’BUSCH - ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Visitors to St. Louis are courteously invited to inspect 





our plant — covers 142 acres, 


to send a ship forth flying the Stars 
and Stripes. Like Franklin, he signed 
both the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States. He was very hospitable, and 
whenever Washington visited Phila- 
delphia he was the guest of Morris. 
He was ever a moderate user of light 
wines and barley brews and opposed 
Prohibition Laws, which make the 
many suffer for the faults of the few. 
For 58 years Anheuser-Busch have 
been brewing the kind of honest barley 
malt and Saazer hop brews which the 
wisdom of Morris knew make for real 
temperance. To-day at the 
homeof BUDWEISER 7500 P#4 
people are daily required [ule 
to meet the natural public Jia 
demand. BUDWEISER’S § ##) 
ever-increasing popular- 
ity comes from quality, 
purity, mildness and ex- 
quisite flavor. Its sales 4 
exceed any other beer Gi 
by millions of bottles. Hit 
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PEOPLE WE KNOW 





Three times each month TOWN & COUNTRY appears on your 
library table like an illustrated letter from your friends in many 
cities. There was never a paper with such a carefully appointed 
list of correspondents—and never did a paper perform its task of 
including and excluding with such thoroughness and discernment. 


The result is a magazine with a surprising number of pages, de- 
voted to telling about the latest entertainments of Society, the 
latest play or opera, or book or art exhibition; devoted to recount- 
ing interesting incidents about people of note, about amateur 
sport as it appeals to people of wealth, about their new homes and 
about club and country house life. 


Always with this comment appear photographs—photographs 
edited with rare judgment, which do not appear elsewhere, usually 
exclusively posed and printed with the highest excellence of publishing. If you are not 
seeing this paper as regularly as you might, order it now. 
$5.00 the year for 36 issues, 25 cents the copy at 
best stands only, the 1st, 10th and 20th of each month 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Established 1846 


No. 8 WEsT 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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This preliminary qualification is the 
same as that required by the New York. 
State medical law which reads: 

Official evidence of the fulfilment of 

the preliminary requirement may be 

secured in any one of the following 
ways: 
1—By presenting evidence, upon 
forms furnished by the depart- 
ment, of the successful comple- 
tion of four years’ work in an ap- 
proved secondary school. 
2—By earning an academic diploma 
on regents’ examinations in the 
schools 

Could any critic honestly and unself- 
ishly interested in the public welfare 
ask that any more be required of chiro- 
practors? 

Yet twenty-three chiropractic bills, 
pending before the legislatures of as 
many different States this past winter— 
all embodying essentially these same 
features and educational qualifications— 
met defeat because of pressure brought 
to bear by these critics who are demand- 
ing for the public protection against 
uneducated and _ unlicensed  practi- 
tioners. 

This Iowa bill, drafted by the attor- 
neys of the Iowa Chiropractors’ Asso- 
ciation, passed the Iowa House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 85 to 18. Re- 
joicing that we could now see the end of 
the mail-course schools; of the mixer; 
and of the “diploma mills;” and _rejoic- 
ing also because all chiropractic schools 
would have to adopt the standard set 
by our bill we took that bill to the Sen- 
ate confident that it would have the sup- 
port of those who had raised such an 
cutcry against the evils it removed. 

But what an awakening we had! 

Those opponents of our science who 
so sharply criticized the inadequacy of 
our training and so loudly claimed they 
were protecting the public by demand- 
ing for us a proper standard of educa- 
tion were forced to show their hand. 
The methods they used to defeat our 
bill conclusively proved their criticisms 
and their claims to be nothing but de- 
ception and a bid for public favor, in- 
tended solely to throw a cloud over their 
main issue—that of protecting them- 
selves against the competition of a 
strong and meritorious science. For 
when the Iowa House of Representa- 
tives actually passed our bill eliminating 
these irregularities it was apparent to 
our opponents that we were about to 
deprive them of the club they held in 
having these things to use against us. 
And when that bill came up for vote in 
the Senate every trick known to ex: 
perienced lobbyists was employed—and 
the bill was killed! 

Should you question any one of them 
on this point they would doubtless re- 
ply they had merely offered an amend- 
ment or two which seemed to them 
necessary. Let us observe these one or 
two amendments. With reference to 
the course of instruction they recom- 
mended: 

The course shall include instruction 

in the following branches to wit: An- 

atomy, including dissection of a full 
lateral half of the cadaver, Chemistry, 

Histology .. . 

The present Iowa law says no school 
other than medical institutions shall re- 
ceive dissection material, and makes it a 
crime for any institution or individual 
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to bring dissection material into Iowa 
from other States. 

Can you beat that for clever trickery? 
One law requiring us to study dissection; 
another preventing us from securing dis- 
section material! 

Still another: 
Any person of good moral character 
holding a diploma from a legally in- 
corporated school of osteopathy, 
chiropractic, or other school which 
teaches the science of healing and 
which shall be recognized as of good 
standing by the State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, and wherein the 

course of instruction . . . 

Also this: 
“Any person of good moral character 
shall upon presentation of 
such diploma to the State Board of 

Medical Examiners, and _ satisfying 

such Board that he is the legal holder 

thereof, be granted by such Board an 
examination in the branches herein 

named . . 

Inasmuch as the members of the State 
Board of Medical Examiners are grad- 
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uates of medical colleges teaching noth- 
ing of chiropractic they are obviously 
not qualified to judge as to the efficiency 
of chiropractic schools, nor can they have 
the comprehensive understanding of 
chiropractic principles necessary for the 
preparation of an examination that 
would properly test a chiropractor’s 
knowledge. 

Chiropractic and medicine are diamet- 
rically opposed in fundamental prin- 
ciple, hence competitors in the field of 
practise. Therefore, these amendments 
required chiropractors to sumbit their 
schools to the approval of a board of 
competitors and then to present them- 
selves for examination before this board 
the members of which haven’t even an 
elementary knowledge of the subjects 
upon which they are to set an examina- 
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tion. Could such a board pass an in- 
telligent and unbiased opinion as to a 
chiropractor’s qualifications? 

Reverse the conditions our medical 
opponents would impose upon chiroprac- 
tors. Require that medical students take 
their examinations before a chiropractic 
examining board. “Unfair!” say the 
medical fraternity, and emphatically re- 
ject the idea. “Manifestly so” we ad- 
mit, and because their idea of having us 
submit to examinations under a medical 
board is just as unfair our rejection of it 
is equally emphatic. The best interests 
of the public demand that all students 
of healing be examined by a board of 
competent examiners of their own 
school. 

This situation in Iowa was reproduced 
in New York, Indiana, Ohio, Oregon, 
Missouri and a dozen other States. The 
details were varied somewhat but the 
main issue remained the same. And that 
issue, in brief, is just this: It is vital to 
the welfare of the medical profession that 
competition in the field of practise be 
reduced to its lowest terms. This is im- 
pressed upon us with overwhelming 
force when we turn to the report of the 
American Medical Association which says 
the average income of medical doctors 
in the United States is only $700.00 per 
year. Is it any wonder they fight so 
stubbornly the legal recognition of chiro- 
practic? Is it any wonder they are so 
reluctant to surrender control of the ex- 
amining boards, and their power to pass 
judgment on the standing of all schools 
of healing? The claim that they desire 
to retain this control solely for the pur- 
pose of upholding the educational stand- 
ard is refuted by their own action in 
bringing to defeat chiropractic bills car- 
rying educational requirements even 
higher than the highest medical require- 
ment. 

The highest medical requirements in 
the United States are those of the New 
York State Board of Regents, and when 
comparing these, by hours, with the re- 
quirements of the school from which the 
writer graduated, the Palmer School of 
Chiropractic of Davenport, Iowa, we 
find the result to be decidedly en'ighten- 


ing. 
Subject 


Diagnosis 

Chemistry 

Anatomy 

Histology 

Toxicology 

Minor Surgery 
Physiology 

Hygiene & Sanitation 60 
Pathology 270 
Chir. Theory; Prac. None 
Gynecology 60 
Obstetrics 130 


1650 2031 
Our preliminary educational qualifica- 
tions are identical with those of medical 
students. And the number of hours we 
actually spend in class work in our 
schools is greater than that spent by 
medical students. Yet opposition to 
granting us licenses is based on the argu- 
ment that we are not sufficiently edu- 
cated. And ‘when we introduce into the 
State legislatures bills asking that these 
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standards be made universal those bills 
are brought to defeat. Truly, indeed, do 
actions speak louder than words. 

A series of articles sharply criticising 
chiropractic recently appeared in Har. 
PER’S WEEKLY. The last article of this 
series ended with these two paragraphs: 

It is the right of a State to demand 
that every man or woman before en- 
tering any school of instruction in the 
healing art should show credentials 
from a public school and a high school 
at least, and then, after graduation, 
to ask that they pass an examination 
in elementary physiology at least. 

Every sincere school of healing should 

be more than willing to submit to the 

purely educational test. 

As a matter of fact the chiropractic 
bills which have been presented to the 
different State legislatures by chiroprac- 
tors do embody remedies for all the 
features to which our critics object. In 
view of this does it seem that their op- 
position to granting us licenses is based 
wholly on an altruistic interest in pro- 
tecting the public? Or can it be that 
back of it all is a recognition and a fear 
on their part that chiropractic is another 
step in the logical evolution of the heal- 
ing art, and that this new step has car. 
ried that art beyond the scope of the old 
school? Can it possibly be they recog- 
nize the intrinsic merit of chiropractic 
and apprehend that unless they stamp 
it out in its infancy they will have to 
give way before it in its vigorous young 
manhood? 

If this latter be the true condition let 
the writer add that they are not alone in 
recognizing the merit of this new science 
for the Journal of the American Medical 
Association is authority for the state- 
ment that every day over one half a 
million people in the United States take 
chiropractic adjustments. 
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